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JUANITO AND THE SUSPICIOUS CAT 
By W. Victor Hi g gins 



Awarded the Frank G. Logan Second Medal 
Courtesy The Union League Club of Chicago 




PIPIT A PASSED Awarded the William Randolph Hearst Prize 
By W. Victor Higgins 
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IN REVIEWING the annual Chicago show at the Art Institute one would scarcely know 
where to begin were it not that the awarding of prizes affords a precedent for comment. 
Walter Ufer, the first-prize winner, offered a group of seven remarkable pictures. "In 
the Land of the Mariana," which captured the Logan medal, and was purchased by the Union 
League Club, was one of those amazingly well-done figure pieces in which this artist dis- 
plays his complete mastery of 
his craft. A smaller canvas, 
"Taos Plaza," was much re- 
marked by other artists for 
Ufer's triumphant solution of 
the difficult problem of present- 
ing a scene looking toward the 
light. 

W. Victor Higgins, who re- 
ceived the second Logan medal 
for his "Juanito and the Sus- 
picious Cat," has had the further 
satisfaction of its purchase by 
the Union League Club. This 
was indeed an unusual Indian 
picture for it was above all 
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HERMAN CLAUS FJELDE, M. D. 
By Paul Fjelde 

Courtesy Art Institute, Chicago 



JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 
By John G. Prasuhn 

Courtesy Art Institute, Chicago 
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JEANNETTE 

By Frank A. Werner 



Courtesy Art Institute, Chicago 



things and first and foremost a picture, spot- 
ted in with true artistic feeling for agree- 
able arrangements of masses, lovely and 
gracious in color, the red shirt of the Indian 
being in most pleasing contrast to the many 
warm, neutral tones about him. The Indian 
blankets and bit of classic black pottery all fall 
naturally into decorative scheme so that the 
thing as a whole is delightful, beautiful and 
full of grace and charm. Herman Dudley 
Murphy has pronounced this work "one of 
the big things of the time" and he speaks 
as one having authority. 

The winning of the silver medal of the 
Chicago Society of Artists was another sig- 
nificant honor accorded this young painter of 
the West. Among his group of seven can- 
vases was the one sombre western picture 



of the show. "Pipita Passes," pre- 
senting a rainstorm in the moun- 
tains, was dark with cloud and 
shadow, and shot through with the 
gleam of a rainbow amid trailing 
fringes of rain. The title suggest- 
ed a story which proved to be in 
keeping with the storm, for the pic- 
ture was painted at the hour when 
the death, by fever, of a little Span- 
ish girl who had often posed for 
the artist became known in the 
village. The streets about the tiny 
adobe houses beneath the cloud-torn 
sky were full of little knots of 
neighbors discussing the passing of 
Pipita. Always one would remem- 
ber the sky in this picture, so high 
and vaporous, so significant of the 
great universe of space out into 
which a soul had passed — and the 
rainbow of age-long promise. 

Edward F. Cameron, winner of 
the Clyde M. Carr and Mrs. Julius 
Rosenwald prizes, was honored by 
the Friends of American Art in 
the purchase of his "Cabaret 
Breton." This was one of the few 
foreign subjects to be seen in this 
exhibition and was also notable for 
a very superior nocturnal quality 
and beautiful contrasts of blue 
moonlight and the rosy hue of the window 
and door of the cafe. There is a certain ele- 
gance and finish about this artist's methods 
that recommend him to the connoisseur. 

Jessie Arms Botke, winner of the Engle- 
wood Woman's Club prize, was, as ever, un- 
mistakable in her group of fairyland scenes 
in water color and tempera. Her richly ornate 
and bewitchingly conventionalized work, with 
its wonderful feeling for decorative design, is 
among the real joys of our local exhibitions. 

That the Municipal Art League prize for 
portraiture should go to Mrs. Karl A. Buehr 
for her group of miniatures was no surprise 
to anyone who had taken the pains to prop- 
erly study the clever little pictures in this 
group. Among them that of Mrs. King was 
an unusually successful bit of realism. 
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IN THE LAND OF MAX AN A 
By Walter TJfer 



— Awarded Logan First Medal 
-Courtesy Union League Club, Chicago 



"In the Land of the Mariana," by Walter 
Ufer, should attract the thoughtful for there 
is a double significance in the title and it is a 
close study of a certain part of our great 
country with a hint of its problems. 

This picture was painted after lifer s 
American exhibition prize picture, "The Sol- 
emn Pledge." It represented this forceful, 
thorough, original man at the high tide of his 
achievement so far. Among Chicago artists 
he is master of the present, having swept 
away all the first prizes this year, and critics 
are not timid in predicting his future pre- 
eminence in American art. 

Wilson Irvine, winner of the William F. 
Grower prize, has certainly found in New 
England a land after his own heart for we 



can read its beats in his brush strokes. 

Quite a colony of our Chicago artistic folk 
seek the east to paint each summer, many of 
them finding Provincetown a congenial cen- 
tre. Among our illustrations is one of these 
works from this summer colony of artistic, 
musical and literary folk. "Cherries" by Jo- 
seph P. Birren was painted in the full tide 
of summer with the sea for a background and 
it is replete in the charm of youth and sum- 
mer, outdoors and vacation, making one feel 
that it is indeed good to be alive. The color 
is fresh and clear with crisp contrasts of 
scarlet fruit, white dress and turquoise green 
sea. 

Minnie Harms Neebe also showed two 
charming little bits of Provincetown, one of 
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THE BLUE GARDEN-SEAT 



By F. deForrest Schook 




WINTER DAY 



By Alfred Jansson 
Ccurtesy Art Institute, Chicago 



them, "Chesco's," the Italian res- 
taurant where Bohemians find their 
well-beloved spaghetti dinners, be- 
ing an exceedingly picturesque 
study of a little white cottage with 
vines and flowers. 

Harry L. Engle also brought 
back treasures from New England, 
his "Woodbridge Grange," here- 
with illustrated, being one of the 
really good things of this exhibi- 
tion and his master achievement so 
far. The autumnal color in this 
picture is rich and warm and yet 
handled with his usual delicacy 
and there is a depth and quality to 
the work entitling it to high rank. 

Pauline Palmer is one of the verv 
distinguished painters of Province- 
town and New England generally. 
Her technique proved fully equal 
to that of any artist in the show 
and, in such work as "Mending the 
Nets," one could note little touches 
that showed how absolute was her 
knowledge of her art, how sure and 
true her application. 

Frederick M. Grant, w hose 
"Early Work" is herewith repro- 
duced, had a number of great little 
things in this exhibition. "Early 
Work" is full of sparkle and fresh- 
ness but the "County Fair" was 
perhaps more remarkably well 
painted with its dancing spots of 
color and life. "A By-Street," with 
its sun splashes on a sandy road, 
was a nice bit to study and full of 
cleverness. 

West and East, however, did not 
dominate the show for there were 
fine things without end from round 
about us. Alfred Jansson, with 
his snow poems, charmed, as he 
always does. Who else could 
feather it on so lightly as he has 
done in the picture shown here- 
with. Some find his distances 
warm but what with sun and the 
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mild air of very light flaky snow 
they are goldenly true and ex- 
quisitely beautiful. 

Charles Francis Browne also 
found inspiration enough in Illinois 
even for a most poetic composition 
"Moonlight" was a much remarked 
work, almost a monotone of blue- 
green-grey with vaporous masses 
of decorative foliage. Alfred Juer- 
gens made us love our lily ponds 
better than ever and charmed with 
the lilacs of his own garden — those 
pleasant places where one is glad 
to meet him again. 

The Dunes were not forgotten 
either for Hermon More achieved 
distinction with a canvas that 
showed richer blues and greens 
than most painters ascribe to the 
Dune country. It reminded one a 
bit of Bruestle in color but was 
unmistakably true in topography. 
And the Ozarks — well, they have 
not languished for lack of lovers. 
Karl R. KrafTt is still faithful to 
their beauties, this time with a gold- 
en song of vibrating leaves danc- 
ing in the light, with lacy young- 
foliaged trees screening a distant 
mountain background, trees that re- 
call Mazzanovich a bit, but color 
and sun that recall only Nature 
and the Lord of Heaven resplend- 
ent in light. 

"Lake Taneycomo," by Charles 
Wilimovsky, illustrated herewith, is 
another Ozark tribute, charming in 
theme and tone. There are little 
touches of red in the foreground 
that suggest frost strewn leaves 
and a narrow line of blue shadow 
under the far bank that is a clever 
antithesis to the sunlit water. 

Among grey landscapes of win- 
ter might be mentioned Albert H. 
Krehbiel's "Road to the Indian 
Wood" shown herewith, very 
broad in its handling and replete 




RUTH FRANK 



By Flora I. Schoenfeld 




WOODBRIDGE GRANGE 



By Harry L. Engle 
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CHERRIES 

By Joseph P. Birren 



Courtesy Art Institute, Chicago 




EARLY WORK 

By Frederic M. Grant 



Courtesy Art Institute, Chicago 



with the invitation of the highway. 
Louis Grell in "Carnival Evening" 
achieves one of those combinations 
of many of the pictorial elements 
of grace, harmony, color and ro- 
mantic incident, which are always 
generally pleasing.- Pastoral themes 
do not seem to predominate in local 
exhibitions but in this show the ex- 
amples seen were well handled. 
Eugenie F. Glaman had two very 
good things full of the rich sappy 
greens and golden sun of summer 
with quiet cattle deep in the en- 
joyment of shade and cud. 

'The Hay Stacking," by Paul T. 
Sargent, herewith illustrated, has 
unfortunately lost in the reproduc- 
tion one of its distinctive charms, 
that of sun splashes on stack and 
meadow and the broad back of the 
white horse. It is indeed one of 
those broadly treated outdoor 
themes in which the modern school 
excels. 

Another good present day sun 
picture is "The Blue Garden- Seat" 
shown in our illustration. F. de- 
Forrest Schook has flooded this 
garden nook with brilliant sun and 
gay color, something after the 
manner of Richard Miller, though 
with a uniform treatment of fig- 
ure and surroundings not always 
to be found in such pictures. 

One of Emerson's poetic tem- 
pera landscapes, dreamy, vaporous 
and colorful, emphasized the beau- 
ties of the decorative picture. Thb 
artist is always easily distinguish- 
able in any exhibitions for his 
works are marked with unmistak- 
able individuality and his pleasing 
handling of his chosen method 
compensates for the similarity of 
theme. "Second Rhapsody" was 
an appropriate title for this picture, 
so harmonious in color and rythmic 
in composition. 

Among western pictures not 
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heretofore noted was a group by 
Edgar Payne of which "A Valley 
Vista" proved by far the most de- 
lightful with the purple mist-veiled 
mountains which Payne renders so 
exquisitely, and the very faithful 
presentation of beautiful eucalyp- 
tus trees. Frank C. Peyraud, too. 
touched the heights in "San Xavier 
Mission, Arizona," which possessed 
a universal pictorial quality that 
made it a thing of great beauty 
rather than a mere study of a cer- 
tain locality. Edward J. Holslag 
had a large canvas of "Carmel-by- 
the-Sea" that was truly Calif ornian. 
with the unmistakable beauty of 
the golden coast. 

Grace Ravlin showed some very 
fine studies of Indian life snatched 
out of the heart of events with an 
artist's love of form and color and an ethnol- 
ogist's appreciation of native customs and 
tribal lore. Her Indian "Relay Racers : 
Taos," with its vivid dashes of red, portrayed 
the choice of an electoral college among these 
primitive people. It seems that custom has 
decreed the division of all Pueblos into two 
sections, each of which maintains its own team 




THE HAY STACKING 
By Paul T. Sargent 



Courtesy Art Institute, Chicago 



The choice of a governor for the 




CARNIVAL EVENING 
By Louis Grell 



Courtesy Art Institute, Chicago 



of racers. 

village is left to the winning team, and per- 
haps speed and endurance are as good qual- 
ifications for deciding the choice of a gov- 
ernor as are campaign funds and oratory. 

There were several notable figure pieces 
and portraits included in this collection* 
among the best being that of Adolph Jahn by 
E. Martin Hennings which we 
herewith illustrate. Hennings will 
be remembered as having created 
something of a sensation at last 
year's exhibitions where he carried 
ofT honors. His portrait of Mr. 
Jahn is a most able characteriza- 
tion of a thoughtful, capable man 
painted with power and conviction, 
and exhibiting a finished technique. 
A small head, entitled "Marie," was 
another of the very good things of 
this show from the brush of Hen- 
nings and a water study, "Tho 
Pool," quiet and shadowy with 
spreading rings upon its surface, 
was also most favorably comment- 
ed upon by the discerning. 

Frank A. Werner's portrait of 
"Jeannette" has been a favorite for 
reproduction with the press and we 
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ON GUARD Awarded the Edward B. Butler "Purchase Fund Prize 
By Norman Tolson Courtesy Art Institute, Chicago 



show it here as typifying this man's ideas of 
a decorative portrait. Mr. Werner believes 
in making the figure and face of his subjects 
the entire theme and story of his pictures. He 
arranges the figure itself in a graceful, well 
composed manner and sets it off with a dark, 
often a black, background — and there is much 
to be said for his theory of portraiture. 

Flora J. Schoenfeld, one of whose poster- 
like portraits is to be seen in our illustration, 
should be commended for doing a few things 
we'll. Nor is this dubious praise, 
for to do well what one essays to 
do constitutes success. Eda Sterchi 
also does the same manner of por- 
trait and there is much charm in 
the flat effect, good clear drawing 
and simple bright color of such 
poster portraits. 

Allan Lee Swisher's portrait 
of William Wuthenow, Jr., showed 
the influence of the Spanish school 
and achieved a quiet and harmoni- 
ous dignity such as marks much 
of the best art of Spanish masters. 
Elizabeth Krysher Peyraud, in her 
portrait of Elain, presented delight- 
fully a little girl at the lengthening 
out period of her ten or twelve 
years in the good surroundings of cloudy day in the dunes 



her home. Wellington J. Reynolds, 
in his picture entitled "Marie/' has 
outstripped former accomplish- 
ments. The light thrown upon the 
face beneath the broad-brimmed 
hat was most interestingly handled 
and the entire work vivacious. 

-George Joseph Seideneck's por- 
trait of a gentle, attractive type of 
woman was an example of unob- 
trusive excellence, the handling of 
delicate tones and effects skillfully 
and truthfully. Christian von 
Schneider showed a portrait full of 
the famed Germanic thoroughness 
of technique and an excellent char- 
acter study. 

Marie G. Cameron had a really 
fine realistic portrait of a fashion- 
able woman which showed clever- 
ness in handling difficult problems. The left 
hand, in the position it occupied, was not a 
simple thing to do gracefully. It might be 
questioned .however if an easier arrange- 
ment had not been better. Walter C. Broun- 
son in his "Harmony in Russet and Green" 
produced a delightful picture and good por- 
trait in one, and Cecil Clark Davis had three 
characteristic and charming examples of her 
delicate art which, even in oil, has ever a 
pastel feeling. 




By Hermon More 
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SALUTATION 

By W. Victor Higgins 



Purchased by Edward B. Butler, Chicago 



Posters were not without honor at this ex- 
hibition for Norman Tolson, one of whose 
two fine leopard studies we herewith repro- 
duce, secured the Edward B. Butler purchase 
fund with these two. "On Guard" speaks for 
itself; no one can mistake its decorative com- 
position and good drawing. 

"An Oriental Fantasy" by G. B. 
Brown with a fanciful arrangement 
of upward floating balloons of vari- 
ous sizes and colors was also nota- 
ble among poster effects. A series 
of water colors by Irma Kohn were 
remarked, by a very great artist as 
"untrue but delightful" with that 
judiciously exercised license as to 
fact which is the privilege of art. 

Joseph Kleitsch, in his "Natsi," 
suggested tantalizingly a story. 
Why do we feel that this sturdy lit- 
tle boy, so much engrossed in his 
palette and brushes, is a painter's 
boy? The sun, falling directly on 
the canvas on which he is working, 
would seem to indicate that the lit- 
tle fellow has set up his easel out- 



side a regular studio and the ear- 
nestness of his young face makes 
one feel that this was not a posed 
picture but a snapshot at "young am- 
bition" in an unconscious moment. 
Someway it seems, to epitomise a 
thousand tales, historic and other- 
wise, of the poor boy who began at 
the bottom and climbed to the top. 
In all the exhibition there was no 
one picture more remarked than a 
little still life by Henry C. Balink. 
"Preserved Fruit" was an odd in- 
spiration, which, the artist ex- 
plained, was chosen as the subject 
of his picture for the economic 
reason that it could be eaten after- 
ward. The rendering of these 
glass jars of preserves and olives 
and of the intricate pattern and soft 
texture of the Paisley shawl on 
which they were arranged were 
nothing short of marvelous. 
What accuracy, what patience, what inti- 
mate skill, worthy of the best of old Flemish 
masters ! and withal what a fine sense of color 
and harmonious combinations thereof. 

Another much-discussed thing of very dif- 
ferent character was "The Burr Reed" by C. 
Raymond Johnson. It was indeed a decora- 




ROAD TO THE INDIAN WOOD 
By Albert H. Krehbiel 



Courtesy Art Institute, Chicago 
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PORTRAIT: ADOLPH JAHN 
By E. Martin Hennings 



tion, also a fairy tale painted from the stand- 
point of a dragon fly, a group of whose 
brethren were flying by beneath the burr reed 
branch. What a floating feeling of clouds 
and gauzy wings, what an altogether fasci- 
nating spell of unreality! 

Another artist whose color seems to have 
undergone a change is Lucie Hartrath whoso 
group of six canvases was remarkable for 
delightfully mellow qualities of tone. The 
masses of foliage in her pictures, too, seemed 
softer, more decorative and the entire scheme 
more atmospheric and poetic than in any of 
her former achievements. 

jjc He if: 

The showing of sculpture in this exhibition 
seemed limited, especially when one recalled 
the glories of the American art annual event, 
however, it was not without its bright spots 
and prizes and honorable mention were be- 
stowed upon some of the more notable entries. 

Albin Polasek ? s "Figure of a Nude .Boy" 
received two prizes, dividing with Victor Hig- 
gins the William Randolph Hearst prize and 



capturing complete the Mrs. John C. Shaffer 
award. It was an idyl of boyhood, slender, 
sinewy and adventurous, with a high-browed 
head that held its promise for the future of 
the man. Great sympathy and understanding 
of boy nature, no less than of anatomy and 
sculpture, went into this work and a great 
love of childlife and of art. 

"The Young Diana" of Kathleen Beverly 
Ingels, a beautiful creation, which received 
honorable mention, was a portion of a de- 
sign for a fountain. The youthful goddess 
of the chase is stringing her bow and her life- 
like face is intent and serious. The figure 
would appear to better advantage in the sur- 
rounding designed for it. 

Ruth Sherwood's little wall fountain, also 
presented in our illustration, is a good study 
of babyish grace as the little fellow reaches 
out an inquiring toe as though to test the 
temperature of the pool of water. To many 
the twist of the outthrust foot and ankle 
seemed odd, perhaps disturbing, though anal- 
ysis justified its fidelity to life. 

Edwin Pearson's exhibit was the most ex- 
tensive and among the most distinguished of 
any at this show, his portraits and study of 
a "Peasant Philosopher" being good char- 
acter studies. Paul Fjelde also had three in- 
teresting portraits, one of which we here- 
,'with reproduce. The bust of James Whit- 
comb Riley by John G. Prasuhn, shown in our 
illustration, was one of two characterizations 
of the poet included in this sculptor's exhibit, 
in the handling of which effects he excels. 
His portrait of Professor C. was highly suc- 
cessful, presenting an unmistakable type of 
scholar and philosopher. 

Leonard Crunelle, whose child studies are 
often marvelously accurate and alive, had a 
portrait bust of a most beautiful youngster 
in this show, a classically symmetrical type 
with the perfect rosebud mouth of a cupid. 
Some studies of primitive types were to be 
noted in the works of Adelyn L. Joseph, Ed- 
win Pearson, A. F. Tellander and Oscar Yam- 
polsky. "White Wing," by the first men- 
tioned sculptor, is a typical northern Indian 
head, strong and taciturn. Pearson finds in- 
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terest in a head of a Mexican Indian, cast in 
iron, with a certain rugged quality as of 
antique or primitive art. 

Tellander's study of a negro was a most 
remarkable thing, faithful absolutely to the 
Ethiopian type of head and feature, yet 
smoothly harmonious and regular after its 
kind, as though it presented the race at its 
comeliest. It is difficult for the layman to 
realize beauty so far removed from Caucasian 
standards; Yet this head was handsome with 
a decorative suggestion and a something of 
the beauty of wild creatures. 

Oscar Yampolsky's "Head of a Negress'' 
was more civilized, as though a strain of white 
or a desire to conform a bit to recognized 
Caucasian standards had softened the negroid 
characteristics. She is a pretty woman, per- 
haps a bit idealized to this end. 

Through the courtesy of Mr. W. B. Mundy, 



head of the art committee of the U n i o n 
League Club, we are enabled to reproduce the 
two important pictures purchased by that 
club. To his discriminating taste and public 
spirit much of the credit for so wise a selec- 
tion must be given. These pictures now hang 
at either side of the great fireplace in the club 
and they bring into the big room a sunlit effect 
never before achieved in these surroundings. 

The exhibition was well attended and fair- 
ly well patronized, judging from the con- 
stellations of little red stars. In all thirty- 
six pictures and pieces of statuary were sold 
out of this exhibition of three hundred thirty- 
eight canvases and sixty-six sculptures, the 
total receipts from sales being about seven 
thousand dollars. 

This is a good showing, an advance over 
former seasons, but let us hope for still 
greater practical appreciation in the future. 




ANDROMEDA AND THE SEA NYMPHS By Elliott Daingerfield 
See article, "Cotemporary American Art As An Investment." 



